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MEMOIR OF BENJAMIN BANNEKER, 
Read before the Historical Society of Maryland, 
BY JNO. H. B. LATROBE. 


From the above interesting sketch we extract 
the following: 


Benjamin Banneker was born in Baltimore 
county, near.the village of Ellicott’s Mills, in the 
year 1732. His father was a native African, and 
his mother the child of natives of Africa; so that 
to no admixture of the blood of the white man 
was he indebted for his peculiar and extraordina- 
ry abilities. His father was a slave when he 
married; 
and possessed of great energy and industry, very 
soon afterwards purchased his freedom. Banne- 
ker’s mother was named Morton before her mar- 


riage, and belonged to a family remarkable for its| 


intelligence. 

The joint labour of the elder Banneker and his! 
wife enabled them to purchase a small farm, which 
continued after their death in the possession of| 
their son. 

When Benjamin was old enough he was em- 
ployed to assist his parents in their labour. This| 
was at an early age, when his destiny seemed no- 
thing better than that of a child of poor and ignor- 
ant free negroes, occupying a few acres of land in 
a remote and thinly peopled neighbourhood,—a 
destiny which certainly, at this day , is not of very} 
brilliant promise, and ‘which, at the time in ques- 
tion, must have been gloomy enough. In the in-| 
tervals of toil, and when he was approaching, or 
had attained, manhood, he was sent to an obscure| 
and distant country school, which he attended un- 
til he had acquired a knowledge of reading and. 
writing, and had advanced in arithmetic as far as| 
‘Double Position.”’ In all matters beyond these 
rudiments of learning he was his own instructor. 
On leaving school he was obliged to labour for 
years, almost uninterruptedly, for his support. 
But his memory being retentive, he lost nothing 
of the little education he had acquired. 
contrary, although utterly destitute of books, he 
amplified and improved his stock of arithmetical 
knowledge by the operation of lis mind alone. 
He was an acute observer of every thing that he 
saw, or which took place around him in the natu- 
ral world, and he sought with avidity information 
from all sources of what was going forward in so- 
ciety; so that he became gradually possessed of a 
fund of general knowledge, which it was difficult 


|were induced to seek him out, 
and having great aptness for the useful mechanics, 


but his wife, who was a free woman! 


\sight of his neighbours. 


On the, 


to find among those even who were far more fa- 
voured by opportunity and circumstances than he 
was. At first his information was a subject of re- 
mark and wonder among his illiterate neighbours 
only; but by degrees the reputation of it spread 
through a wider circle; and Benjamin Banneker, 
still a young man, came to be thought of as one, 
who could not only perform all the operations of 
mental arithmetic with extraordinary facility, 
exercise a sound and discriminating judgment 
upon men and things. It was at this time, when 
he was about thirty years of age, that he contrived 
and made a clock, which proved an excellent time- 
piece. He had seen a watch, but not a clock, 
such an article not yet having found its way into 
the quiet and secluded valley in which he lived. 
The watch was therefore his model. It took him 
a good while to accomplish this feat; his great 
difficulty, as he often used to say, being to make 
the hour, minute and second hands correspond in 
their motions. But the clock was finished at last, 
and raised still higher the credit of Banneker in 


but 


his neighbourhood as an ingenious man, as well| 


as a good arithmetician. 

The making of the clock was an important mat- 
ter, for it was probably owing to the fame of it 
that the Ellicott family, who had just commenced 
a settlement where Ellicott’s Mills now stands, 
Well educated, 


they were the men of all others, able to understand 


and appreciate the character and abilities of Ban- 


neker, and they continued during his life his firm 
and zealous friends. 

As already stated, the basis of Banneker’s arith- 
metical knowledge was obtained from the school 
book into which he had advanced as far as Double 
Position: but in 1787, George Ellicott lent him 


Mayer’s Tables, Fergusson’s Astronomy and 
| Le: udbeater’s Lunar ‘Tables. Along with these 
buoks were some astronomical ‘eaniitiineen Mr. 


Ellicott was accidentally prevented from giving 
Banneker any information as to the use of either 
| books or instruments at the time he lent them: but 
before he again met him, and the interval was a 
brief one, Banneker was independent of any in- 
|struction, and was already absorbed in the con- 
|templation of the new world which was thus 
‘opened to his view. From this time, the study 
of astronomy became the great object of his life, 
‘and for a season he almost. disappeared from the 
He was unmarried, and 
was the sole occupant of a cabin on the lot of 
ground already mentioned. His parents had die« 
at a date which is not remembered; before the 
‘period, however, to which we now particularly 
refer. He was still obliged to labor for his bread; 
‘but by contracting his wants he made little serv: 
him, and he thus obtained leisure to devote to his 
books. His favourite time for study was night, 
when he could look out upon the planets whose 
story he was reading, and whose laws he was 
gradually but surely mastering. 

Very soon after the possession of the books al- 
ready mentioned had drawn Banneker’s attention 
to astronomy, he determined to compile an alima- 
nac, that being the most familiar use that occurred 
to him of the information he had acquired. Of 
the Jabour of the work, few of those can form an 
estimate who would at this day commence such : 
‘task, with all the assistance afforded by accurate 
‘tables and well digested rules. Banneker had no 
such aid: and it is narrated as a well known fact, 


, their table; an honour, 


that he commenced and had advanced far in the 
preparation of the logarithms necessary for his 
purpose, when he was furnished with a set of t 
bles by George Ellicott. About this time he be 
gan the record of his ¢: leul: ations, which is st i 
in existence, and is left with the Society for ex- 
amination. The first almanac which Banneker 
prepared, fit for publication, was for the year 
1792. 

He was at this time fifty-nine years old, and 
had high respect paid to him by all the scientific 
men of the country, as one whose colour did not 
prevent his belonging to the same class, so far as 
intellect went, with themselves. After the adop- 
tion of the constitution in 1789, commissioners 
were appointed to run the lines of the District of 
Columbia, the ten miles square now occupied by 
the seat of government, and then called the ** Fed- 
eral territory.” ‘The commissioners invited Ban- 
neker to be present at the runnings, and treated 
him with much consideration. On his return, he 
used to say of them, that “they were a very civil 
set of gentlemen, who had overlooked his com- 
plexion on account of his attainments, and had so 
far honoured him as to invite him to be seated at 
* he added, “‘which he had 
thought fit to decline, and requested that a side 
table might be provided for him.” 

Banneker continued to calculate and publish his 
Almanacs until 1802, and the folio aiready refer- 
red to and now before the Society, contains the 
calculations clearly copied, and the figures used 
by him in his work. ‘The hand-writing, it will 
be seen, is very good aud remarkably distinct, 
having a practised lvok, although evidently that 
of an old man, who makes his letters and figures 

slowly and carefully. ‘The title of the Almanac 
is here transcribed at length, as a matter of curi- 
ous interest at this later day. 

‘* Benjamin Banneker’s Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and Maryland Almanac and Ephe- 
meris for ‘the year of our Lord 1792, being Bis- 
sextile or leap year, and the sixteenth year of 
American Independence, which commenced July 
1, 1776. Containing the motions of the sun and 
moon, the true places and aspects of the planets, 
the rising and setting of the sun, and the rising, 
setting snd southing, place and age, of the moon, 
&e. The Lunations, Conjunctions, Eclipses, 
Judgment of the Weather, Festivals, and remark- 
able days.’” ‘Thus much is Banneker’s: then fol- 
lows, ‘‘also several useful tables and valuable re- 
ceipts—various selections from the common place 
!\book of the Kentucky Philosopher, an American 
with interesting and entertaining essays in 
prose and verse—tle whole comprising a greater, 
more pleasing and useful variety than any book of 
the kind and price in North America.” 

Besides bis aptitude for mechanics, and his 
ability as a mathematician, Banneker was an acute 
observer, whose mind was constantly re- 
ceiving impulses from what was taking place 
around him. Many instances of this are to be 
found in the record of his calculations, which-he 
seems to have used occasionally as a cOmmon- 
place book. For instance, under date of the 27th 
August, 1797, he writes: “Standing at my door 
[ heard the discharge of a gun, and in four or five 
seconds of time, after the discharge, the small 
shot came rattling about me, one or two of which 
struck the house; which plainly demonstrates that 
the velocity of sound is greater than that of a can- 
non bullet.” It must have been a philosophic 
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mind, which observing the fact as here stated, |ty-first year. His writing is still distinct, but the the almanac-maker of Pennsylvania 

drew from it the correct conclusion, and then re- letters have lost their firmness, and shew that his Maryland and Virginia, from 1791 to 1802, 

corded it in appropriate terms as a simple and hand trembled as it held the pen. — should have been a free black man, is, to use the 

beautiful illustration of the law of nature, with, ‘1803, Feb. 2d. In the morning part of the language of Mr. Jefferson, a fact to which his 

which, in all probability, he first became acquaint- day, there arose a very dark cloud, followed by whole colour has a right for their justification 

ed through its means. snow and hail, a flash of lightning and loud thun- against the doubts that have been entertained of 
Again on the 23rd December, 1790, he writes: der crack; and then the storm abated until after- them. 


‘*‘About 3 o’clock, A. M., I heard the sound and noon, when another cloud arose at the same point, - 
felt the shock like unto heavy thunder. I went viz: the north-west, with a beautiful shower of For Frionds’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
out but could not observe any cloud above the snow. But what beautified the snow was the DR. BRIGHAM’S WORK ON MENTAL EXCITE 
hbrizon. I therefore conclude it must be a great brightness of the sun, which was near setting at MENT, &e. 
earthquake in some part of the globe.” A similar the time. I looked for the rainbow, or rather STRICTURES ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
conclusion from the same facts was drawn by a snowbow, but I think the snow was of too dense 
greater man [Pliny] than Banneker near eightee n a nature to exhibit the representation of the bow No. V 
hundred years before, and recorded to be comment- in the cloud.” No, V. 
ed on in after ages. “N. B. The above was followed by very cold In our last number, the influence of primary 
Nor’ was Banneker’s observation confined to weather for a few days.” schools upon the health and mental powers of 
matters of a philosophical character. ‘There is In 1804, sanneker died, in the 72d year of his children was briefly discussed, and some of the 
evidence in the memoranda of his record book age, and his remains are deposited, without a evils of this plan as manifested there, particularly 
that natural history was equally interesting to stone to mark the spot, near the dwelling which|in large cities, were pointed out. Let us for a 
him. ‘The following, independent of its connec- he occupied during his life-time. ‘There are sev- few moments continue the subject, and trace the 
tion with the subject of our memoir, possesses eral persons now living who recollect Banneker effects of this system through the other depart- 
general interest as an authentic statement by an well, and from these oe n J amin H. Ellicott, of ments of public instruction, as well as in m: ny of 


eye-witness of a curious fact in entomology. In Baltimore, has — ted the memoranda from the private and fashionable seminaries of the pre- 
April, 1800, he writes: ‘* The first great locust which, with the materials furnished by his record sent day. 


year that I can remember was 1749. 1 was then book, this ske im has been prepared. The fol- 
about seventeen years of age, when thousands of lowing is an extract from Mr. Ellicott’s letter in mentary branches of knowledge, and is able to 
them came and were creeping up-the trees and|regard to Banneker. answer certain queries propounded to him, or to 
bushes. I then imagined they came to eat and) ‘* During the whole of his long life he lived re-| prove that he has acquired a certain amount of 
destroy the fruit of the earth, and would occasion | spectably and much esteemed by all who became knowledge, he is admitted into what is termed a 
a famine in the land. I therefore began to kill acquainted with him, but more especially by those grammar school. 

and destroy them, but soon saw that my labour who c sould fuliy appreciate his genius and the ex-' Here the same general plan as regards his 
was in vain, and therefore gave over my preten- tent of bis acquirements. Although his mode of physical condition is adopted, except that the 
sion. Again iu the year 1766, which is seventeen |.fe was regular and extremely retire d, living alone, rules are more rigid, and more stric tly enforced 
years after their first appearance, they made a se- having never married,—cooking his own victuals than in the primary department. ‘The sessions 
cond, and appeared to me to be full as numerous and washing his own clothes, and searcely ever during the summer sezson are from 8 to 12 
as the first. I then, being about thirty-four years being absent from home, yet there was nothing |o’clock, A. M., and from 2 to 5 o’clock, P. M., 

of age, had more sense than to endeavour to de- misanthropic in his eharacter; for a gentleman with an intermission of twenty minutes in each 
stroy them, knowing they were not so pernicious «ho knew him, thus speaks of him. ‘I recollect period. 

to the fruit of the earth as I imagined they would him well. He was a brave looking pleasant man, 
be. Again in the year 1783, which was seven- w ith something very noble in his appearance. to be learned out of school, so ‘that the pe ied be- 
teen years since their second appearance to me, His mind was evidently much engrossed in his tween school hours, is almost exclusively occu- 
they made their third; and they may be expected calculations; but he was glad always to receive pied with the same continued mental labor, ex- 
again in the year 1800, which is seventeen years the visits which we often paid to him.’ Another cept perhaps during the short period allotted to 
since their third appearance to me. So that if I of Mr. Ellicott’s correspondents writes as follows: meals. The child who submits most willingly to 
may venture to express it, their periodical return ‘When I was a boy, 1 became very much inter-| these unnatural requisitions, 
is seventeen years: but they, like the comets, ested in him, (Banneker) as his manners were lessons most correctly, is continually stimulated 
make but a short st: ay with us. ‘The female has those of a perfect gentleman; kind, generous, hos- by praises and rew ards—the teacher re ports to 
a sting in her tail as sharp a and hard as a thorn, pitable, humane, dignified and ple asing, abound-| the parents the great satisfaction which is felt by 
with which she perforates the branches of the ing in information on all the various subjects and him or herself and the directors, in the remark- 
trees, and in the holes lays eggs. ‘The branch incidents of the day; very modest and unassum- able progress of the scholar. Pride and self-es- 
soon dies and falls. ‘Then the egg, by some oc- ing, and delighting in society at his own house. teem are thus engendered, and the parents, instead 
cult cause immerges a great depth into the earth, I have seen him frequently. His head was cov-|of nip ping this noxious weed in the bud, are, un- 
and there continues for the space of seventeen ered with a thick suit of white hair, which gave consciously perhaps, nurturing it in themselves 
years as aforesaid.”” him a very venerable and dignified appearance.|and their offspring, only to behold its effects in 
' “T like to forgot to inform, that if their lives His dress was uniformly of superfine-drab broad-|after years. Nor does this apparent progress 
are short they are merry. ‘They begin to sing or cloth, made in the old style of a plain coat, with avail any thing in after life—the mental food thus 
make a noise from first the +y come out of the earth straight collar and long waistcoat, and a broad’ injudic iously crammed into the mind, is not di- 
till they die. The hindermost part rots off, and it brimmed hat. His colou, was not Jet Sek. but gested—even the valuable and substantial parts 
does not appear to be any pain to them, for they decidedly negro. In size and personal appear: me e, are not appropriated, because the quantity has 
still continue on singing till they die.” the statue of Franklin at the Library in Philadel- been too great for the capac ity of the receiver— 

Again, there is the following record of a fact in phia, as seen from the street, is a perfect likeness the brain is unduly excited, and its regular and 
natural history: ‘In the month of January, 1797, of him, Whenever | have seen it, it has always progressive developme nt impeded or disturbed, 
on a pleasant day for the season, I observed my reminded me of ae Go to his house! instead of being invigorated by cautious manage- 
honey bees to be out of their hives, and they seem- when you would, either by day or night, there ment. Hence the remark which has frequently 
on very busy, all but one hive. Upon examina- was constantly standing in the middle of the floor been made by teachers and writers, that those 

vn I found all the bees had evacuated this hive, a large table covered with books and papers. As children who at school were very forward and 

1 left not a drop of honey behind them. On he was an eminent mathematician, he was con- promising, have in manhood given no remarkable 
iis 9th February ensuing, I killed the neighbour- stantly in correspondence with other mathemati- evidence of talent, while others who were consid 
ing hives of bees, on a special occasion, and found cians in this country, with whom there was an ered dull and inattentive, have often been amongst 
great quantity of honey, considering the season, interchange of questions of difficult solution,’ ’ the most useful and intelligent men and women 
which I imagine the stronger had violently taken| In the foregoing brief notice all is collected that of their neighbourhoods, and have not unfreque nt- 
from the weaker, and the weaker had pursued can now be obtained in regard to Benjamin Ban- ly become distinguished in some pr ursuit to which 
them to their home, resolved to be benefited by neker. they were prompted by inclination and adapta- 
their labour or die in the contest.” The extent of his knowledge is not so remark- tion of talent. 

The last extract we shall make from the record able, as that he acquired what he did under the! Many of the greatest men in literature, science, 
book is one which indicates a relish for the beau- circumstances we have described. It might he and the useful arts, are what are called self-made 
tiful in nature, as well by his undertaking to re- said by those disposed to sneer at his simple his-;men. Men who when young had few advan- 
‘ord a deseription of what he saw, as by the lan- tory, if there be any such, that afier all he was’ tages of education, and who were obliged to la- 
guage which he uses. The extract is from the but 2n almanac-maker, a very humble personage bor for a living, or to assist the families, of 
last pages of the book, when he was in his seven- in the ranks of astronomical science. But that which they formed a part; during this period they 
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were laying the foundation of a vigorous frame, child—by prolonging this already lengthened pe- do not clearly comprehend the terms which they 
and were acquiring knowledge from a variety of riod still farther, and denying food, until the sto- employ; and to this circumstance no doubt is ow- 
sources around them; and when the proper period mach no longer craves it. ing much of the misunderstanding in which the 
arrived a direction was given to their native ca- But it is said, by having but one session a day, advocates of different creeds are mutually involv- 
pacities, which soon placed them before their you give the pupil the advantage of the whole af- ed. But to return to the charge abovementioned 
contemporaries whose advantages were apparent- ternoon and evening for recreation and active ex- as having reference especially to our Society, it 
ly so far superior. ercise. But when the probation through which must be acknowledged that it is not wholly desti- 
" In the one case, the mind was forced and over- be has already passed is brought to mind, it will tute of foundation; but that the evil complained of 
tasked, and the body enfeebled in vain efforts to 90t be difficult to imagine, what actually happens, exists to the extent that is generally imagined, or 
make it produce more than its natural capacities that body and mind are so fatigued that no stimu- indeed that it exists to any very considerable ex- 
would warrant; while on the other, stern necessity lus is felt for active exertion; and if the rest of the tent beyond what the necessity of the case requires, 
prompted to the exercise gf the physical powers day is not devoted to lesson learning, which is is an opinion which I do not think will be found 
in obedience to natural laws, while a naturally to often the case, natural inclination prompts to on impartial examination to be correct. It must 
strong intellect was being gradually developed, dulet and repose, and habits of inactivity are thus be conceded by all, that the technicalities which 
and when matured, was fitted for powerful efforts. acquired which may attend the individual through properly belong to any particular science cannot 
It is not intended by these remarks to decry life. Let any one who has sat through a crowd- be fully understood by those who are ignorant of 
school learning, or to object to carly mental train- ed mecting of four or five lours duration call to the rules and principles of that science. No less 
ing—far from it—but briefly to suggest some views ™ind his physical and mental condition in return- obvious it must be, that to him who has not ad- 
in regard to the modes of accomplishing this end, ing home, and ask himselt whether inclination vanced beyond the mere rudiments of learning, it 
which seem to be sanctioned by experience, and would prompt him to spend the rest of the day in would be folly to attempt to communicate a know- 
by the requisitions of nature. active exercise in the open air, visiting, &c.? ledge of the higher and more abstruse branches by 
. W hat is applicable in the case of the adult ope- the use of terms, however well chosen, or skillfully 
rates with increased force in that of the growing employed. ‘These observations will apply with 
youth. Hours which, in the economy of nature, equal force in matters of religion. If mankind are 
ought to be devoted to exercise in the open air, content with a superficial understanding of Divine 
are thought to be wasted, if so employed, and a things; if they are willing to receive what they are 
continual round of studies are substituted, many taught to consider as the most sacred and impor- 
of which are of no practical value, and are pursued tant truths on implicit trust, without the pains of 
at the expense of mental and physical vigor. personal inquiry and reflection; if they are willing 
Nor do the evil effects of this one session plan to subscribe to articles of faith couched in lan- 
stop here. ‘The teachers, under whose sanction guage as unintelligible as any that can be placed 
it is often adopted, become themselves the suffer- to the account of mysticism; if such, as is unde- 
‘ers. ‘Phe effort of mind on their part is greater niably the case, be too much the conduct of those 
than on the part of their pupils, which, added to who style themselves christians, is it any just 
the constant exercise of the voice, necessary in cause of surprise if they who conceive religion to 
teaching, often produces at the close of school be an affair of the heart, and a matter of solemn 
hours, a degree of lassitude and enervation, which concernment between the soul and its Creator, 
unfits them for exertion of any kind. ‘The appe- should not always succeed in the choice of words 
e : tite and digestion are hereby impaired, and as a by which to convey to the minds of the uninitiat- 
Ihe most prominent of these, is the plan of consequence, ill health ensues, and then for fear ed the sentiments proper to the more inward and 
having but one session per day—including a pe-| of losing a situation which yields a livelihood, sublime practice of devotion? Indeed it will ever 
riod of five or six hours—with an intermission of their praiseworthy exertious are continued, until be found that language, however copious or select, 
twenty or thirty minutes. ‘This method was the constitution is so far undermined as to render is an imperfect means of communication on these 
adopted to a great extent a few years since, and (he establishment of sowsd health almost hopeless; occasions; that it is wholly inadequate to represent 
still exists in many schools, notwithstanding its|and to make it positively necessary that they with sufficient vividness and in their full force, the 
manifest ill effects upon the minds and bodies of should abandon a pursuit which is fraught with feelings which glow in the breast, and animate 
the pupils; and, it may be added, upon teachers such pernicious consequences. ' the soul of the true christian. ‘They only who 
also. The situation of a large class of young females, have yielded to the inward power of truth, and 
Let any reasonable being reflect for a moment) who rely upon teaching for a subsistence, should become familiar with its operations, can compre- 
on the draft which must be made upon the vital|¢laim the deliberate attention of those who stand hend those feelings. ‘To all others they are ne- 
energies of growing children, by this course of as directors of schools, or who may be in any way cessarily, in a greater or less degree, involved in 
procedure. = connected with directing their pursuits. ‘The com- mystery; and no skill or address of language can 
Almost entire inactivity of body, stooping at a| pensation received by these individuals in the dissipate the cloud that in this case overspreads 
desk or standing in a class during five long hours— prosecution of one of the most responsible and the mind, and darkens its perceptions. Without 
a constant and prolonged exercise of the mind of-| |aborious occupations which a human being can entering more largely or minutely into the con- 
tentimes upon abstract and obscure studies which pursue, is often scarcely sufficient to supply to sideration of this subject, the foregoing observa- 
the pupil does not rightly comprehend—breathing | t),em the necessaries of life, while the strain upon tions will perhaps be ‘sufficient to indicate the ori- 
an atmosphere in which a large number of persons their mental and physical powers is beyond their gin and grounds of the charge alluded to; but from 
are immersed, and relying for nourishment upon power of endurance. ‘Their situation, equally with which, nevertheless, I am not prepared wholly to 
sweetmeats, cakes, fruit, or other light and unsub- that of the pupils who are placed under their care, exonerate our Society. It is well for us sometimes 
stantial food, hastily swallowed during “‘ interval,”’ urgently calls for a reform in our school systems; to be informed of our defects, and wise to derive 
in order to give time for that brief period of re- and if ‘they would kindly state their grievances, instruction from the animadversions of our neigh- 
creation for which nature longs. and be found lending their influence to more ra- bors. Unhappily, corporations, like individuals, 
The writer has frequently seen children labor-| tional plans, instead of quietly acquiescing in the are apt to betray too much sensitiveness when 
ing under disease clearly traceable to this course) present system, it cannot be doubted that their la- their faults happen to be touched upon, however 
of management; the effect especially on the female bors might be useful in effecting this most desir- lightly. ‘This is certainly not acting a prudent 


The effect of the system of education in gram- 
mar schools upon the health of children needs 
careful investigation. In so far as these schools 
are governed upon the principles just stated, long 
sessions with short intervals, with long lessons 
between school hours, the exercises being con- 
ducted in crowded and illy ventilated apartments; 
with a system of punishment which sull farther 
abridges the physical activity of the scholar; rea- 
son and a very limited knowledge of physiologi- 
cal laws, must convince any unprejudiced mind 
of its injurious effects. 

dut there are several points in the management 
of some of these schools, and of what are termed 
fashionable private schools (in which Friends’ 
children are sometimes placed) which are espe- 
cially liable to objection. 


constitution being oftentimes of a serious charac-| able change. I. P. part. That there is too much of technical and 
ter, while many in whom a decided departure from +296 vague phraseology among us that gives to the 


health may not be observable, grow up with a de- For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. enunciation and exposition of our religious views 
fective organization, and are rendered an easy prey, It has been often affirmed by those who have an air of mysticism, is a fact which ean hardly 
to subsequent attacks of disease. Indeed the full|made our Society the subject of criticism, that it have escaped our own observation. My thoughts 
influence of such a system cannot be fully esti-|is too prone to clothe its peculiar sentiments in were unexpectedly directed to this subject on read- 
mated, and it becomes a question of serious in- the garb of mysticism. ‘That our religious body is ing a review touching the principles of Friends, 
quiry how far the development of many apparent-| more obnoxious to this charge than other christiap the writer of which discovers no illiberal feeling 
ly inherent and hereditary diseases, which prevail denominations, I see no reason to admit: vague- towards our Society, although, in his judgment 
to such an alarming -extent in the most civilized| ness and unintelligibility of language is a common on this point, he has evidently fallen into error 
communities, as for instance, scrofula and con- error, in which all more or less participate. We on the grounds already stated. Ile remarks: 


sumption, are to be attributed to these irrational can hardly take up any treatise on religious sub-|** To a stranger unacquainted with their modes of 


methods of education. jects without being convinced of the truth of this thought and expression, a quaker sermon has the 
The method of punishment before alluded to is, observation. Indeed, in mauy instances, we are appearance of a refined mysticism. Every thing 
on the one term plan, still more injurious to the forced to the conclusion that the writers themselves is hinted and vaguely shadowed forth, nothing 
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plainly expressed; and the uninitiate d hearer when 
he comes out, is astonished to find on inquiry that 
the speaker has been carrying on a controversy, 
or administering a sharp rebuke in a discourse 
which seemed to him scarcely intelligible, or at 
most to be made up of the most indefinite and 
general propositions.”” My readers must not sup- 
pose that I am about to endorse, without abate- 
ment or qualification, the sentiments here quoted. 
The writer it appears to me has represented the 
ease too strongly, and in too general terms. Still 
there is a good deal of truth in his remarks, and 
it would be wise in us to profit by the hint. I 
have no idea, however, that it becomes the pro- 
vince of any one to act as regulator in this matter. 

Divine Wisdom is alone competent to this task; 
it is this alone that can qualify individuals to speak 
not only with the spirit, but with the understand- 
ing. It matters not as to the particular style of 
lang: uage, whether it be polished or unrefined, 

whether it conform more or less to the exact rules 
of philology; if it be only natural and unaffected, 

if it be characterized by good sense, and address 
itself to the understandings of the hearers. For, 
as says the Apostle, “except ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to be understood, how shall it 
be known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into 
the air.”’ In conclusion, the great point is to at- 
tend closely to the spontaneous impressions of Di- 
vine truth on our mind, and to communicate our 
feelings in as plain and natural a manner as pos- 
sible, without unnecessarily resorting to the use of 
conventional terms, or modes of expression which, 
however familiar as household words, or however 
well understood among ourselves, may convey no 
clear or definite meaning to those who are wholly 
ignorant of, or but partially acquainted with our 
religious sentiments. N. 


Philada., 6th mo., 1845. 


sentciiaisciis illite antec 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

The propriety of the practice among Friends 
of excluding music from the education of their 
children, and discouraging the use of it in their 
social circles, is sometimes a subject of debate 
among the young. ‘The following views which 
occurred to the writer, while meditating on the 
subject, are affectionately offered for their con- 
sideration. 

Man, in that state of uprightness in which his 
Creator designed him to stand, derives enjoyment 
from simple pleasures. The undepraved palate 
relishes simple food and drink; the observing and 
reflecting faculties derive not only exercise but 
enjoyment from the natural objects presented to 
the one, and the truths which furnish appropriate 
food to the other. 

But in the degraded and imperfect state into 
which man has fallen by departing from this beau- 
tiful harmony, we find ‘the desire for undue grati- 
fication exerting itself in forming combinations of 
these simple means in order to produce a higher 
degree of enjoyment than that designed by the 
Creator, 

Hence the innumerable combinations of food to 
please the palate, nearly all of which have more 
or less a tendency to destroy its healthful tone, 
and lead to gluttony and intemperance. Hence 
too the origin of most of the elegant and polite 
arts, and of many of the appliances of refined and 
civilized life, 

These remarks apply with full force to music. 
‘The human ear is susceptible of great enjoyment 
from certain sounds, and these sounds have a ten- 
dency to awaken certain emotions in the mind.— 
‘This legitimate enjoyment derived from the sense 


of hearing is simple in character and salutary in| 


its effects. ‘The deep and solemn roar of the 
ocean for instance, produces no overstrained emo- 
tion in the mind, but has a tendency to humble 





and tranquilize it. ‘The animated music of the 
feathered tribe, while it excites feelings of inno- 
cent delight and cheerfulness, never leads to friv- 
olity or thoughtlessness. 

Every one is more or less sensible of pleasure 
from the untaught melody of the human voice, and 
perhaps were our taste altogether unvitiated we 
should be still more sensible of it. ‘The various 
emotions called up in the minds of each other by 
speech would lose much of their effect were it not 
for the corresponding tone which accompanies it. 
No mother need be reminded of the soothing ef- 
fect produced by natural music, even without the 
aid of words, and many can bear testimony not 
only to the melody but to the persuasive influence 
of that voice to which “divine love gives utter- 
ance,”’ 

Not so with man’s artificial combinations of 
these sounds. ‘They are highly stimulating and 


produce a depraved taste which calls for more and, 


more excitement to satisfy it. 


Devotional music over-excites the sentiments | 
of sublimity and reverence at the expense of other 


feelings still more closely connected with religious 
and social duties; like other artificial stimulants, 
however, it fails even of this effect when custom 
has rendered it familiar. Music is considered by 
the religious world more harmless when just and 
beautiful sentiments are combined with it; but we 
can appeal to any candid mind whether the sen- 
timents are not admired for the music, rather than 
the music for the sentiments. 

Gay and sportive music has few advocates 
among the thinking and serious. Its tendeney to 
increase the activity of the merely sensual part of 
our nature, and to produce a frivolous and dissi- 
pated state of mind is universally admitted. We 
have heard music advocated on account of the 
good effect produced by it upon the insane; but 
this is no more an argument for its general adop- 
tion than the use of opiates for the same reason. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1845. M. 


—— SS --— 
For Friends’ Weekiy Intelligencer 
THEOLOGICAL QUIBBLE. 

At the Presbyterian General Assembly lately 
held at Cincinnati, a long report on the subject of 
slavery was adopted, in which we find the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

‘* It is impossible to discipline slaveholding as 
sin, without denying some of the plainest declara- 
tions of God. It would be charging the apostles 
of Christ with winking at sin. ® * . 
Since Christ and the apostles did not make slave- 


holding a bar to church-lellow ship, we cannot scrip- 
turally do it.’ 


This declaration is in good keeping with the 
usual course of the hireling teachers of the day, 
when any popular vice, in which those who em- 
ploy them are interested, becomes a subject of ex- 
amination—they always quote Scripture to sus- 
tain it, or ple: 1d the absence of direct Scripture 
authority to condemn it. 

It is strange, however, that they were so blind, 
in the present case, as not to remember the com- 
mandment ** whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even the same to them.” If this 
single comprehensive law does not cover the case 
\of slavery, and of all other forms of oppression, 
then written language has no power in expressing 
ideas. ri 


But what is the effect of these priestly efforts 


to sustain war, slavery, and all manner of abomi-| 
Is it not 


nations, by an appeal to the Scriptures? 
plain, that they must weaken the confidence of the 
people in the great principles of justice, mercy and 
truth; and hence operate most injuriously upon | 
public mtorals? 


This is their most serious effect. 


They have 
another influence, however, which may ultimate- 


0 ert me ee ae 


ly prove sakutary; and that is, to manifest the dan- 
ger of a reliance upon a written volume, which 
may be variously interpreted, as the only rule of 
faith and practice, and to call the attention of sin- 
cere inquirers to that higher rule which is placed 
within them, and which in spite of the sophistry 
of theologians, reveals even to the unlettered child, 
the wickedness of acts which these teachers of the 


people are endeavouring to justify by an abuse of 


Scripture authority. SS 
—_——-- +seee+ — 


From the Metropolitan. 
FROM AN ANCIENT HEBREW DIRGE. 
** Mourn for the mourner, not for the dead, 
He is at rest, but we in tears.” 
“ He is at rest,” o’er the dim eye 
Fringed lids lie heavily ; 
Meekly crossed on the still breast, 
Calm the slender fingers rest ; 
From the high and earnest brow, 
Past is look of suffering now. 
But o’er the pale lip and cheek, 
Flusheth not the crimson streak, 
From the varying bounding flood 
Of the heart’s rich mantling blood. 
Nought of earthly grief or pain 
E’er may wring that breast again. 


“We are in tears,” alas! to roam 
Through the sad, deserted home ; 
View the riven household chain 

None may bind on earth again! 
Fraught with many a well-loved tone, 
Summer breezes wander on. 

All on nature’s varying face 

Beareth of the lost some trace ; 

Ever the sad spirit turning 

With the lone heart's fruitless yearning, 
For what never more may be 


Till we rest, belov’d, with thee. 


“ He is at rest!” 
Wring the quivering 


no wore shal! pain 
flesh again, 

Or the sleepless, anxious eye 

Watch beneath the midnight sky. 

No more shall the fever strife 

Wage its burning war with life; 

Or the strength of manhood fling 

On the couch of languishing ; 

No more shall the high heart’s bearing, 
Or the spirit's heav'nward soaring, 
Crush’d be ‘neath the deep excess 

Of the body's weariness. 

“ We are in tears!” the light is flown, 
Music hath for us no tone ; 

Sad on every spirit lie 

Memories of days gone by; 

O’er the weary bosom press 
Haunting dreams of loneliness ; 
Deeply dim earth's brightest flowers, 
Shadows of departed hours; 

As some risen memory brings 
Thoughts of old familiar things— 
Hallow’d moments long since fled; 


Sweet cOmmunion with the dead! 


“He is at rest!” attained that shore 
Where the weary part no more; 
Where the crush’d affection’s blight 
O’er the spirit hath no might; 
Where th’ unbroken rest is stirr’d 
By no yearning hope deferr’d 

There dims not the beaming eye 
Thought of lov’d one’s agony ; 
There temptation’s fear-franght hour 
O’er the freed soul hath no power. 
Warrior! the field is won; 
Conqueror! his task is done. 
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“ We are in tears!” but soon, oh! soon 
May our weary.course be run. 
Holiest ! from the exile’s doom 
Call thy sorrowing children home. 
Are not purer, sweeter flowers 
jreath’d amid eternal bowers? 
Bid us join the ransom’d band, 
In thine own bright starry land. 
There no lovely spirit mourneth 
O’er the joy that ne’er returneth, 
For upon that radiant shore 
Mourn’d and mourner part no more. A.C. 
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It would seem to require but little argument to 
convince a sensible and thoughtful mind that there 
exists a wide difference between the practice and 
the profession of christianity. If we may be guid- 
ed in our judgment on this point by those things 
that now and then fall under our observation, (and 
we know of no better criterion,) we are constrain- 
ed to admit that-many who style themselves chris- 
tians appear to have no more enlightened ideas of 
the duties which belong to the high-and sacred 
character to which they proudly and ostentatious- 
ly lay claim, than if they had never heard of the 
name of Christ. We may refer, in illustration of 
this remark, to the silly pageant, in honor of the 
dead, which was held up to public view in this 
city during the past week. 
could be more ridiculous, not to say more profane, 


What, we would ask, 


than the mock obsequies which were performed 
on that occasion? And yet thousands who would 
be regarded as persons of fair moral reputation 
were engaged, apparently without any scruple or 
compunction, in the absurd act, and never dreamed 
all the while that their participation in those pro- 
ceedings was any necessary imputation on their 
character as christians. It is high time that the 
public mind were more enlightened; that a more 
salutary direction were given to public feeling in 
relation to displays of this kind. It is high time 
that such folly and vain mummery had ceased; 
that they who have gained the age of men and 
women should put away childish things, and learn 
to demean themselves as becomes rational and in- 
telligent beings. We pique ourselves not a little 
on our modern taste and refinement, and yet we 
would inquire what has become of these when we 
look on with complacency, and shrink not, with 
quick and involuntary disgust, from scenes of this 
when the solemnities of death and the 
grave are turned into rude mockery, and made the 


nature; 


subject of martial display, and of a species of the- 
atrical exhibition? We boast of our peculiar ad- 
vantages, and of our pre-eminence over the hea- 
then; we congratulate ourselves on our freedom 
from idolatry, and yet we bow down in idle and 
unmeaning homage to the mortal remains of our 
fellow-men who have signalized themselves in 
life for qualities, many of which we look for in 
vain on the roll of christian virtues! It is proper 
that our errors and inconsistency in these respects 
should be shown in their true light, and claim our 
serious and deliberate attention. We would sin- 


cerely that a more pure and manly feeling were 
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substituted for the present corrupt, heathenish, and Ohio, nor did we hear of any. We were informed that the 
th ae : wheat crop of Illinois will be more than an average one; 
s S > © ¢ > . « , f 7 se ’ 
childish taste. W e cannot but believe that by the and we heard many calculations made of the increased 
more sober and considerate of the community the bility of the people to pay their debts, from the fact of the 
: prospects of a bountiful wheat crop. Ask a man for money, 
and the reply is, “I shall be able to pay after the wheat 
disapprobation; but while they who have assum- crop comes to market.” We saw immense fields of wheat, 
. “ore: eo .. extending as far as the eye could reach, on the prairies be- 
ed the office of ministers of the gospel lend their tween Pera, on the Illineie river, and the Chicago, which 
sanction to such measures, and hide their real looked very well, though the weather was quite dry, and 
the prairie grass rather short in consequence. On the Illi- 
: ’ nois river the corn was about two feet high, and looked 
with the parade of religious ceremony, we may very thrifty. On our journey we saw several persons, some 
: . aT “ | farmers, from the interior of Indiana, who stated that the 

in vain look fora > healthy sling “ah . , , 
: more heal y tone of feeling, or, crop in that State, as far as their observation extended, 

however desirable, for a speedy and general re-| would be an average one.” 


formation in this particular. 


scenes thus enacted were beheld with regret and 


character from the public view by investing them 


>The people of Cincinnati are rejoicing over one of the 
most important events in the history of their city—an event 
brought about by a spirit of enlightened enterprize and a 
very large expenditure of their means. We refer to the 
completion of the Miami canal, by which a regular direct 

Coming by Thousands.—On, the 24th ult., the health of. communication is established between Cincinnati and Tol- 
ficer of New York boarded vessels at quarantine, having on edo (at the head of Maumee Bay) on Lake Erie. The Mi- 
board 2637 steerage passengers. ‘There arrived at tlie same ami canal extends from Cincinnati to Defiance, and is 178 
port during the two preceding days 3961. miles in length. At Defiance it strikes the great work of 
Indiana, the Wabash and Erie canal, making the entire line 
of canal from Cincinnati to Toledo, on the Lake, 265 miles. 
A formal celebration of the opening of the canal is to take 
place soon. Arrangements are making for a brilliant dis- 
A Bed of Anthracite Coal has been discovered in South play; and we see it stated that deputations are to be present 
Reading, Massachusetts. in a fleet of boats from Toledo, Piqua, Dayton, Hamilton, 
and other places along the line of the canals.—State Gaz. 





+o + 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Harvesting in Pennsylvania.—The farmers are busy in 
the various counties gathering in their wheat crops. ‘The 
accounts that come in are favourable. 


The Burnt District—The Pittsburgh Chronicle states 
that about fifteen hundred buildings are in the course of Another Monster—Dr. Albert C. Kock, the discoverer, 
erection in the “burnt district.” ‘The number already com-| in 1840; of the bones of the great Missourium of Missouri, 
pleted is supposed to be something over one hundred. By as recently unearthed, in Washington county, Alabama, 
next autumn the greater portion of the “burnt district” will |@ very nearly complete skeleton of a most colossal and ter- 
be rebuilt, and in most cases with good and substantial ,Tible reptile that may be justly termed the king of the king 
brick buildings. of reptiles. Its length is one hundred and four feet—the 
solid portions of the vertebre are from fourteen to eighteen 
inches in length, and from eight to twelve inches in diam- 
eter, each averaging seventy-five pounds in weight. Its 
greatly elongated jaws are armed with not less than forty 
incisor or cutting teeth, four canine teeth or fangs and eight 
molars or grinders. These teeth all fit into each other when 
the jaws are closed, and it is clear that the animal was of 
the carniverous nature. ‘The eyes were evidently large, 
and were prominently situated on the forehead, giving the 
animal the power of keeping a constant and vigourous watch 
for its prey. The body had members attached resembling 
Remains of the Aborigines.—A few days since, while | paddles or fins, which in proportion to the size of the ani- 
the workmen on the Troy and Gzecnbush Railroad were} mal were small, and were doubtless intended to propel the 
excavating at the embankment at Winants’ Kill, near Troy,| body of this enormous creature through the waters of those 
the skeletons of about twenty Indians were found, and, with| large rivers and seas which it inhabited or frequented. 
them, arrow heads, and stone pestles used for pounding corn.| Each of these paddles or fins is composed of twenty-four 
lhe relics were found three feet below the surface of the| bones, which form in union seven freely articulating joints. 
ground, in a bank of sand. One of them was near a large | The ribs are of a very peculiar shape, and exceedingly nu- 
tree, the growth of a term of years. ‘The antiquarians of| merous. They are three times the thickness at the lower 
r'roy have the remains. \that they are at the upper extremity. This is, in substance, 
the doctor's description of his prize, which he has removed 


to Mobile. 


A Theory Exploded.—Some of the philosophers have re- 
cently asserted that our globe was a ball of fire, covered 
with a little crust of earth. They found on examining some 
wells near Paris, that the temperature increased with the 
increase of depth, and in some places local causes may have 
that effect, as in the vicinity of warm springs. But in Vir- 
yinia, at the Kanawha Salina Springs, there has been found 
no increase of temperature, the water from one of the shafts 
1500 feet deep, coming up as cold as the very coldest spring 
water. 


New Dial.—The Washington Constitution notices a 
newly invented “hemispherical sun dial,” which shows ap- 
parent and mean time, the length of the days, the rising and 
setting of the sun, and the cardinal points of the horizon, 
with the greatest exactness. It is said to be vouched for 
by some of the first mathematicians in the country. It has 
been patented by its inventor, James P. Gardner, of Ten- 
nessee. wy 

Pennsylvania State Debt.—The Exchange Bank of Pitts. | P@878™¢e, and the manner in which it is written. 
burgh has loaned the Commissioners of Alleghany, Pa., the The letter consists of a roll seven fect one inch long, by 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA’S LETTER. 
The Democratic Union announces that the remarkable 
letter sent by the Emperor of China, has been received at 


Washington, and adds the following description of its ap- 


sum of $3,000, to enable them to pay their share of the|two feet eleven inches wide. The writing is on a field of 


State tax, toward the prompt payment of the interest on the| plain yellow silk, with a margin of silk of the same color, 
State debt next month. embroidered in gold thread. The letter is in two langua- 
ges, (Chinese and Manchu Tartar) in characters of large 
size, and in perpendicular columns, which are separated in 
the middle by the imperi il seal, which is composed of Chi- 
nese characters, enclosed in a cartouche about three inches 
“Negroes sold last sale day at the Court House rather|square. ‘This roll is enclosed in a wrapper of yellow silk, 
high it seems to us for the buyers and times, but most as-| (yellow being the imperial color) which again is enclosed 
suredly not too high for those compelled to part with them. in a round box covered with yellow silk, and closed by two 
Fellows brought near $650, average; one brought as high | fastenings of jade stone; and finally is enclosed in an oblong 
as $692. Women sold for from $500 to $610, one only | square box of rosewood, and padded and lined with yellow 
bringing the latter sum. Girls about 14 years sold from | silk. 
$375 to $400. Some families sold in proportion much less.” 


17 The following quotations of the Slave Market are 
from “'The River State Review,” a journal published in 
Marion, Alabama. 


The Union gives the translation of the Emperor’s letter, 

Improvement in Cotton Spinning.—The Boston Trans-|and adds a copy of'a letter sent by Caleb Cushing to his 
or — ve on - ; : Celestial Majesty 
“The new cotton spinning frame just put in operation at ie 
Lowell is creating quite an excitement among manufactur- 
ers. It is said to require but one half the power, and will 
make more yarn and of more even twist at about two-thirds 


the expense of the other kinds of frames now in use.” 


(coPY. | 

The creat Emperor presents his regards to the Prest- 
DENT, and trusts ne is well. 
| I the Emperor having looked up and received the mani- 
| fest will of Heaven, hold the reins of government over, and 

Crops in the West.—The editor of the Pittsburg Gazette,|soothe and tranquilize the Central Flowery Kingdom, re- 
| who has just returned from a tour, says: |garding all within and beyond the border seas as one and 

“In the counties north of this state, the grain crop will} the same family. 
be a small one, while in this county, as far as we have| LEarly in the spring, the ambassador of your honourable 
seen or learned, the wheat crop will be an average one. In| nation, Caleb Cushing, having received your letter, arrived 
Illinois, wheat looks well—so docs corn. There was no! from afar at my province of Yuc. He having passed over 
frost where we were at the time it was so cold here and in! the vast oceans with unspeakable toil and fatigue, I, th 
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Emperor, not bearing 1 to cause him further inconvenience 
of travelling by land and water, to dispense with his coming 
to Peking, to be presented at court, specially appointed Ke 
Ying, of the imreniaL HousE, minisler and commissioner ex- 
traordinary, to repair thither and to treat Aim with courteous 
attention. 

Moreover, they having negotiated and settled all things 
proper, the said minister took the letter, and presented it 
for MY INSPECTION; and your sincerity and friendship being 
in the highest degree real, and the thoughts and sentiments 
being with the utmost sincerity and truth kind, at the time 
of opening and perusing it, my pleasure and delight were 
exceedingly profound. 

All and every thing they had settled regarding the regu- 
lations of commerce, 1, the Emprror, further examined with 
utinost scrutiny and found they are all perspicuous, and en- 
tirely and perfectly judicious and forever worthy of adher- 
ence. 

To Kwang Chow, Hen Mun, Fuh Chow, Ning-lP’o, and 
Skang Hae,® it is alike permitted the citizens of the United 
States to proceed, and according to tl articles of the treaty, 
at their convenience to carry on commerce. 

Now, bound by perpetual amity and concord, advantage 
will accrue to the citizens of both nations, which, I trust, 
must certainly cause the Presipent also to be extremely 
well satisfied and delighted. 

Taon Kwang, 24th yr. 11th m. and 7th d. 
D. 1844.) 


(16th Dee. A. 


, Signe t of the / 
’ imperial will , 


PETER PARKER, 
Late Chinese Secretary to the Legation. 


Great seal of the empire in Chinese 
and Tartar. 





{Signed} 


*The five ports in the Chinese empire which the treaty 
opens to the commerce of the United States.—Enprror. 





[copy.] 


kT} £ : . ners . *.° . e 
T'si Ying, of the Imperial House, governor general of dition varies the account: 


Kwang Tang and Kwang Se, a director of the board of 
war, a vice-guardian of the heir apparent, minister and 
commissioner extraordinary of the T'si Tsing empire, makes 
this communication, &c. 

Whereas, on a former occasion, I, with the honourable 
envoy, negotiated and settled a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, and fortunately received the august Eimpe ror’s in- 
junctions to the operative boards, who have ratified the 
same, a due notice whereof has been given by me, the min- 
ister. This is on record. 

I have now received the august Emperor’ 8 reply to the 
presidential letter of your honourable nation’s august Presi- 
dent; and, as behooveth me, I, the minister, appoint two 
high officers, (Kwang) the provincial treasurer, and (Chow 
the commissary, to take it and deliver it to (Dr.) Parker, 
the officer whom your excellency deputed to receive and 
transmit it. 

After your excellency shall have received it, I request 
you will, without delay, respectfully present it to the Pre si- 
dent, in ‘orde r to manifest “ perpetual amity and concord ;’ 
on this account, I make this communication, and take the 
opportunity of pre senting my regard for your daily increas- 
ing happiness. As is requisite, I make this communication. 

The foregoing communication is to Caleb Cushing, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to China. 

Taon Kwang, 24th year, 12th month, 16th day. 
my, S 1666. ) 


(23rd 


ned} PETER PARKER, 


Late Chinese Secretary of the Legation. 


ia 
ig 


——— -—-eo + 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FIREPLACE. 

During the last few years, public attention has 
been laudably directed to the defective means 
which still exist for warming and ventilating 
houses. Although we have arrived at a high state 
of civilization in some respects, yet the method 
still in use for producing an artificial climate in 
modern habitations, is perhaps more primitive and 
defective than any of our domestic contrivances, 
We burn coal in a vessel or stove which is no 
whit better in principle than the ancient fire- 
basket. Whilst the chimney-wall in each room 
is often heated like an oven, those opposite and at 
the sides are but a few degrees above the temper- 
ature of the atmosphere. In this respect the 
ancients evinced much greater ingenuity than we 
do; and many of the so-called inventions of mod- 
ern date, were, it appears, in general use hundreds 
and thousands of years ago. By the research of a 
recent author, many curious and interesting facts 


concerning warming and ventilation have been 
brought to light; and as in this country all ideas 
of comfort and sociality are centred around the 
hearth, we doubt not that a historical sketch of 
the ‘* fireplace,”’ chiefly drawn from the above 
source, will prove interesting. 

The history of the fireside may be said to eom- 
mence in the dark ages; for it reaches back to a 
time when man was unacquainted with the exist- 
ence of fire. ‘The early records of nearly all 
nations refer to a time when that element was 
unknown. Indeed, instances of such ignorance 
have been met with in comparatively modern 


times. When Magellan visited the Marian Islands 
in 1521, the natives believed themselves to be the 


only people in the world. ‘They were without 
every thing whieh we regard as necessaries, and in 
total ignorance of fire. Several of their huts be- 
ing consumed, they at first considered the flame 
to be a kind of animal that attached itself to the 
wood, and fed upon it. Some who approached 
too near, being scorched, communicated their ter- 
ror to the rest, who durst only look upon it ata 
distance. They were afraid, they said, that the 
terrible animal would bite them, or wound them 
with its violent breathing. ‘They speedily learn- 
ed the use of fire with as much address as Euro- 
peans. Few historical facts, therefore, are less 
doubtful than that man was once without means 
of artificial heat. A Pheenician tradition attribut- 
ed its dicovery to a hunter observing a conflagra- 


‘tion that had been excited in a forest by the attri- 


Another tra- 
in the winter season, 
Vulean the king, coming to a tree on the moun- 
tains that had been fired by a thunderbolt, was 
cheered by its heat; and adding more wood te 
preserve it, he invited his companions to share in 
his pleasure, and thereupon claimed to be the in- 
ventor of flame. Fire once discovered, the pri- 
meval savages, though at first alarmed, gradually 
felt its blessed influence; and it is thus that tradi- 
tion gixes us an account of the earliest fireside; for 
around the embers of the burning trees men first 
learned to herd; ‘* and as the intercourse continu- 
ed under the bond of the common enjoyment, the 
incoherent sounds by which they expressed their 
emotions were by degrees roughly east into the 
elements of speech; thus the discovery of fire gave 
rise to the Gret social meeting of mankin¢ Lint the 
formation of language—to their ultimate union, 
and to all the wonders of subsequent civilization.” 
The Chinese historians attribute the earliest pow- 
er of producing fire at will, by the friction of two 
pieces of dried wood, to Souigine, one of their 
first kings. ‘This power once known, the noma- 
die races in all countries ever availed themselves 
of it; though a fire made of dried wood or grass 


tion of some trees during a storm. 


in the open air, or in a rude tent, was their sole 


provision against cold fur many ages. 

Increased intelligence induced mankind to seek 
for greater warmth under substantial cover, and 
the first houses they took to were ready built, 
being chiefly caves. In the middle of these they 
made fires in spite of the smoke, for which there 
was no other outlet than the hole by which the 
inhabitants came it and out. ‘The same rude 
method was continued even when men learned to 
build houses, and to congregate in cities; only 
they made a hole in the roof to let the smoke out, 
exactly like the Laplanders and some of the Irish 
at the present day. 

The parents of western civilization, the Egyp- 
tians, although they built themselves excellent 
houses, and were scrupulously nice in their do- 
mestic arrangements, either made their fires (for 
it is cold enough even in that warm climate to 
need them occasionally) on a central hearth, or 
used pans of live c hareoal to carry about from one 
room to another. ‘To them is ascribed the inven- 
tion of bellows to concentrate the energy of fire. 


The reader will see in the second volume of Wil- 
kinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, copies of that instrument taken from 
paintings on tombs, at least three thousand years 
old. During the exode and wanderings of the 
Jews, their fireplaces were precisely like those 
both of the primitive races and of the modern 
Arabs—smal! bonfires in conieal tents, with a hole 
in the apex of the cone to let out the smoke; but 
after = ir establishment in Canaan, their houses, 
it has been inferred, resembled those of the Egyp- 
tians, ** wide, thorough aired with windows, and 
large chambers ceiled with cedar, and painted 
with vermillion;” and, judging from the terms 
they had to mark the position, size, and manner 
of closing the apertures, they must have paid 
great attention to domestic accommodation. ‘The 
winter in Palestine being cold and long, and wood 
abundant, particular apartments were appropriated 
to the season when fires were wanted, to avoid 
the nuisance of smoke pervading the house, and 
soiling its furniture and ornaments. About the 
latter end of November, king Jehoiakim was sit- 
ling his ** winter house,’’ when he threw the 
roll of Baruch ‘into the fire that was burning on 
the hearth before him.’’ The prophet Amos al- 
luded to the same custom, when he declared that 
the ‘* winter house, with the summer house,” 
would be destroyed. From the hearths and ‘bra- 
ziers in these brumal apartments, the smoke was 
emitted ata hole in the roof, or by the arubbah; 
for, notwithstanding what some rabbis have writ- 
ten about the Jews being so scrupulous to pre- 
serve the purity of the Holy City, that they 
would not permit the erection of a chimney in 
Jerusalem, they were, perhaps, as ignorant as the 
Egyptians of that contrivance. ‘The great im- 
provement that chimneys would have made on 
Mount Sion itself, is graphically deseribed by 
Baruch, when he notices ‘‘the faces that were 
blackened by the smoke that cometh out of the 
temple.” 

The method of using fuel among the Greeks 
was the same as among the Hebrews, but perhaps 
without their care for ventilation. Homer de- 
scribes his princes undressing themselves in the 
palace, to kill with their own hands the sheep, 
oxen and swine they were to eat at dinner; roast- 
ing the entrails, and during the entertainment 
handing them to each other as delicacies. The 
repast being finished, he shows them sitting for 
their pleasure on the piled skins of the animals 
they had slain and devoured, and playing at games 
of chance, and one of them taking a pastern bone 
out of a basket in which it was lyi ing, and throw- 
ing it at the head of a beggar, but on missing its 
aim, making a grease spot where it fell on the 
opposite wall. From this pieture of the grossness 
of ancient manners, it may be concluded that 
when the poet says, Penelope’s maids threw the 
glowing embers out of the bf iziers upon the floor, 
and he aped fresh wood upon them, he did not 
mean to depict his immortal barbarians burning 
odoriferous fen! on purpose to sweeten what must 
have been a vitiated atmosphere. ‘The fire that 
was quickly to blaze on the hearth, had to diffuse 
the comforts of light as well as warmth; and the 
fragrant logs were known to abound with the 
resinous material of illumination. In the heroic 
age, they had oil and tallow in abundance, but 
were ignorant of the method of burning them in 
lamps; and the only use they appear to have 
made of wax, was to put it in the ear to shut out 
sound, Burning fuel was carried into the apart- 
ment where light was required, and sometimes 
placed on altars for the same purpose; and long 
thin pieces of lighted wood were carried in the 
hand when they moved from one place to another 
in the night. 

Coal, it has been thought, was known to the 
Greek naturalists. ‘Theophrastus speaks of fossil 
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substances found in Liguria, and in Ellis, in the 
way to Olympia, and used by smiths, that when 
broken for use are earthy, and that kindled and 
burned like wood-coal. ‘The general fuel was 
green wood; and where that was unattainable, 
other vegetable and even excrementitious sub- 
stances were used on the hearth for combustibles. 
On days of ceremony, it was also customary to 
burn fragrant substances. When Alexander the 
Great was at an entertainment given in the wiuter 
hy one of his friends, ** a brazier was brought into 
the apartment to warm it. The day being cold, 
and the king observing the small quantity of fuel 
that had been provided, jeeringly desired his 
host,” says Plutarch, ‘*to bring more wood or 
incense.” ‘The supply of precious firing appear- 
ed to the king too scanty for producing the re- 
quited warmth; and if it arose from his host be- 
ing niggardly of the costly fuel, he hinted that 
some even of the common sort would be aecept- 
able. 

The Romans made vast strides of improvement 
in fireplaces, although they were quite unable to 
rid themselves of the smoke nuisance. Vitruvius, 
in his work on architecture, directs that the walls 
of rooms “in which fires or many lights are 
burned, should be finished above the podium with 
polished panels of a black color, having red or 
yellow margins round them; and he advises that 
delicate ornaments should not be introduced into 
the cornices, because they are spoiled, not only by 
the smoke of the house, but also by that from the 
neighboring buildings.’’ ‘The principal fire-place 
ina Roman house of the best kind was built in 
the bath, chiefly to heat the caldarium or sweat- 
ing room of a bath. It was a sort of furnace, and 
called a hypocaust, and served also to heat the 
walls of the whole habitation; quite upon the 
principle of the hot-air system which has recently 
been introduced as a modern invention. ‘* The 
hypocaust being constructed in the under story of 
a building in the manner ceseribed by Vitruvius, 
several pipes of baked clay were then built into 
ihe walls, having their lower ends left open to the 
hypocaust. ‘These pipes were carried to the 
height of the first or second story, and had their 
upper orifices made to open into the chamber that 
was to be heated. ‘They were closed by movable 
covers. While green wood was burning in the 
furnace, and the hypocaust filled with its acrid 
smoke, the covers were not removed from the 
caliducts; but as soon as the wood was charred, 
the upper orifices of the pipes were opened, and 
the hot vapor from the hypocaust then flowed into 
he chamber.”’ It is singular, that although these 
hot-air ducts would have answered to carry off 
smoke, the Romans never hit upon the expedi- 
ent of applying them to that purpose. 

The excavations of Pompeii have revealed to 
us the family hearths of the Romans, such as 
were used in the rooms not sufficiently heated by 
the hypoeaust. The general method of procuring a 
warm in-door climate, was by burning charcoal in 
a brazier on the pavement in the middle of the 
room, and allowing the vapor to exude at the door 
and window. ‘These braziers and tripods, formed 
of all sizes, in iron and bronze, occasionally dis- 
played great elegance of design and neatness of 
workmanship, and sometimes were contrived to 
heat water. One of this description, in the mu- 


seum at Naples, is twenty-eight inches square, 


and has four towers, one at each angle, fitted with 
a lid that can be raised by a ring. The fire- 
hearth is placed in the- square part in the middle, 
which is lined with iron, as in the common bra- 
ziers. ‘The fluid to be heated was contained in 
the towers, Another use of these cup-like towers 
reminds us once more that there is nothing new 
under the sun. When Dr. Arnott’s stove was 
introduced, it was found to have an injuriously 
drying effect upon the air, consequently a vase of 


‘band. 


water was added, to supply the necessary hu- 
midity by evaporation. Now, what says Mr 
Bernan on the use of these foculari? ‘* The cold 
dry air of an Italian winter and spring was desic- 
cated to a high degree after being expanded by 
the heat of a hypocaust, ora fire of charcoal; 
and these braziers appear a very elegant method 
of diffusing that quantity of moisture in the air of 
an apartment that was necessary to make it agree- 
able and salubrious. Perhaps the evaporation was 
partially regulated by shutting or opening the lids 
of the water vessels.” 
einai daiipeanimipett 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOPHIA OF WOLFENBUTTEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 

Carolina Christina Sophia of Wolfenbuttel, 
sister of the wife of the emperor Charles VI., was 
united in marriage to the Prince Alexis, son and 
presumptive heir of Peter the Great, ezar of Mus- 
covy. In her were mingled the fairest gifts of 
nature and education: lovely, graceful, with a 
penetrating and cultivated mind, and a soul tem- 
pered and governed by virtue; yet with all these 
rare gifts, which softened and won every other 
heart, she was nevertheless an object of aversion 
to Alexis, the most brutal of mankind. - More 
than once the unfortunate wife was indebted for 
her life to the use of antidotes to counteract the 
insidious poisons administered to her by her hus- 
At length the barbarity of the prince ar- 
rived at its climax: by an inhuman blow, he 
reduced ber to so wretched a state, that she was 
left for dead. He himself fully believed that 
which he so ardently desired, and tranquilly de- 
parted for one of his villas, calmly ordering the 
tuneral rites to be duly celebrated. 

But the days of the unfortunate princess were 
not yet terminated. Under the devoted care of 
the Countess of Konigsmark, her lady of honor, 
who had been present at the horrible event, she 
slowly regained health cud strength, while her 
fictitious obsequies were’ magnificently performed 
and honored throughout Muscovy, and nearly all 
the European courts assumed mourning for the 
departed princess. ‘This wise and ncble Countess 
of Konigsmark, renowned as the mother of the 
brave marshal of Saxony, perceived that, by not 
seconding the fortunate deceit of the prince 
Alexis, and the nation in general, and by pro- 
claiming her recovery, the unhappy princess 
Carolina, already the sport of such cruel fate, 
would expose herself to perish sooner or later by 
amore certain blow. She therefore persuaded 
her wretched mistress, who had scarcely strength 
to undertake the journey, to seek refuge in Paris, 
under the escort of an old man, a German domes- 
tic. Having collected as much money and jewel- 
ry as she was able, the princess set out, with 
her faithful sefvant, who remained with her in 
the character of father, which he sustained during 
his life; and truly he possessed the feelings and 
tenderness, as well as the semblance of a parent. 

The tumult and noise of Paris, however, ren- 
dered it a place of sojourn ill adapted to the mind 
of Carolina, and to her desire of concealment. 
Her small establishment having been increased by 
a single maid-servant, she accordingly embarked 
for Louisiana, where the French, who were then 
in possession of this levely portion of South 
America, had formed extensive colonies. Scarce- 
ly was the young and beautiful stranger arrived 
at New Orleans, than she attracted the attention 
of every one. ‘There was in that place a young 
man, named Moldask, who held an office in the 
colony; he had travelled much in Russia, and 
believed that he recognized the fair stranger; but 
he knew not how to persuade himself that the 
daughter-in-law of the czar Peter could in reality 
be reduced to so lowly a condition, and he dared 
not betray to any one his suspicions of her iden- 


tity. He offered his friendship and assistance to 
her supposed father; and soon his attentive and 
pleasing manners rendered him so accceptable to 
both, that a mutual intimacy induced them to join 
their fortunes and establish themselves in the 
same habitation. 

It was not long before the news of the death of 
Alexis reached them through the public journals. 
‘Then Moldask could no longer conceal his doubts 
of the true condition of Carolina, and finding that 
he was not deceived, he offered with respectful 
generosity to abandon his pursuits, and to sacri- 
fice his private fortune, that he might reconduct 
her to Moscow. But the princess, whose bitter- 
est moments had been there passed, preferred, 
after her adventurous flight, to live far from the 
dazzling splendor of the court, in tranquillity and 
honorable obscurity. She thanked the noble- 
hearted Moldask; but implored him, instead of 
such splendid offers, to preserve her secret invio- 
lable, so that nothing might trouble her present 
felicity. He promised, and he kept his promise: 
his heart ardently desired her happiness, in which 
his own felicity was involved. Living under the 
same roof, in daily communion, their equal age 
and ardent feelings kindled in the young man’s 
soul a livelier flame than mere friendship; but 
respect controlled it, and he concealed his love in 
his own bosom. 

At length the old domestic, who in the charac- 
ter of father, had shielded the princess, died, and 
was followed to the tomb by the sincere grief of 
his grateful mistress—a just recompense for such 
fidelity. Propriety forbade that Moldask and Car- 
olina should inhabit together the same dwelling 
after this event. He loved her truly, but loved 
her good fame more, and explained to her, not 
without grief, that it was necessary he should 
seek another abode, unless she, who had already 
renounced all thought of pride and rank, were 
content to assume a name dearer and more sacred 
still than that of friend, He gave her no reason 
to doubt that vanity, instead of love, was the 
origin of this proposal, since the princess herself 
was firm in her desire to remain happy in private 
life. With all delicacy he sought to assure her 
that he could not but remember, in case of a re- 
fusal, that it was scarcely undeserved. Nor could 
he ever forget how much was exacted from him, 
by the almost regal birth of her to whose hand he 
thus dared aspire. 

Love, and her desolate and defenceless con- 
dition, induced the princess willingly to consent; 
and, in constituting his felicity, she increased her 
own. Heaven blessed so happy a union; and in 
due time an infant bound still closer the marriage 
tie. ‘Thus the princess Carolina, born of noble 
blood, destined to enjoy grandeur, homage, even a 
throne, having abandoned the magnificence of her 
former state, in private life fulfilled all the duties 
of nature and society. 

Years passed happily on, until Moldask was 
attacked with disease, which required the aid of a 
skilful surgeon. Carolina was unwilling to con- 
fide a life so precious and beloved to the care of 
surgeons of doubtful skill, and therefore resolved 
to visit Paris. She persuaded her husband to 
sell all their possessions, and to embark. The 
winds were propitious to this pilgrimage; and the 
medical skill of Paris restored Moldask to health. 
Being now perfectly cured, the husband sought 
to obtain employment on the island of Bourbon; 
and was successful. 

Meanwhile, the wife was one day walking with 
her graceful little girl ina public garden as was 
her wont. She sat down on a green bank and 
conversed with her child in German, when the 
Marshal of Saxony passing by, was struck with 
the German accent, and stayed to observe them. 
She recognized him immediately, and fearing the 
same from him bent her eyes to the ground. 
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Her blushes and confusion convinced the marshal 
that he was not mistaken; and he cried out, 
‘* How, madame? Whatdo I see? Is it possible?’’ 
Carolina suffered him not to proceed, but drawing 
him aside, she declared herself, praying him to 
keep sacred the needful secret, and to return with 
her to her dwelling, where she might with greater 
care and security explain her situation. ‘The mar- 
shal was faithful to his promise; visited the prin- 
cess many times, though with all due precaution, 
and heard and admired her history. He wished 
to inform the king of France, that this august lady 
might be restored to her rightful honors and rank, 
and that he himself might thus complete the good 
work begun by his mother the Conntess of Ko- 
nigsmark. But Carolina wished neither to con- 
sent, nor openly to oppose his generous design. 
She asked him to defer this project until certain 
plans now pending were accomplished, the termi- 
nation of which could not be long celayed. ‘Thus 
she, too happy in being united to a wise and vir- 
tuous consort, and contented to live in happy ob- 
scurity, kept the marquis at bay. 


Near the end of the specified time he again vis- 
ited her, and learned that, two days previous, she 
had departed with her husband for the isle of 
Bourbon. He quickly informed the king of all, 
who gave orders, through the governor of the 
island, that Moldask and his wife should be treat- 
ed with the greatest consideration. Afterward he 
treated with the empress Maria ‘Theresea in what 
way her august aunt should be restored to the 
splendor due to her rank. ‘The haughty wife, and 
mother of the czar, knew how to please the most 
Christian king, and not less generously sent let- 
ters to Carolina, in which she invited her to Vien- 
na, promising to overwhelm her with distinctions. | 
But Carolina, foreseeing that a return to her pris-| 
tine rank at this regal court would debar her from 
fulfilling the sweet duties of wife and mother, in 
which all her felicity consisted, refused this offer 
courageously, but without haughtiness. ‘1 am 
so used,”’ she said to the oilicer who proposed to 
reconduct her to the court—*‘ I am so used to this 
domestic and private life, that I will never change 
it. Neither to be neara throne, nor to receive 
the greatest homage, nor to enjoy riches, nor even 
to possess the universe, would give me the shad- 
ow of the pleasure and delight I feel at this mo- 
ment.” So saying, she tenderly embraced one 
and the other of her dear family. 


She lived long with her husband and daughter, 
serene and contented, dividing her cares and occu- 
pations between assisting and amusing the one, 
and educating the mind and heart of the other. 
Death snatched from her, within a short interval, 
these two beloved ones, who had filled her heart 
with such sweet emotions; and for a long time 
that heart was a prey to one only sentiment of the 
deepest grief. Yet not even this sorrow affected 
her so much, but that she believed the unhappiness 
of grandeur to be still greater. She constantly 
refused the repeated invitations to Vienna; and 
accepting only a small pension from the liberality 
of the empress, she retired to Vitry, near Paris, 
where she wished still to pass under the name of 
Madame Moldask; but it was impossible longer to 
conceal her high birth and illustrious ancestry. 
Notwithstanding this, she never abandoned her 
accustomed simplicity and retirement of life, in 


which alone she had begun to find, and found to 
to the last, true felicity. 


seashell 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
INDUSTRY NEEDED. 
** The author of a series of essays at the south,” 
says the South Western Farmer, published in Mis- 


sissippi, “‘ is sounding an alarm among the people 
of that region, upon the state of public feeling in 
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that section of the country in relation to industry.” 
In the course of one of his essays he says: 


‘*My recent visit to the northern states has 
fully satisfied me, that the true secret of our diffi- 
culties lies in the want of energy on the part of 
our capitalists, and ignorance and laziness on the 
part of thase. who ougiit to labor. We need never 
look for thrift while we permit our immense tim- 
ber forests, granite quarries and mines, to lie idle, 
and supply ourselves with hewn granite, pine 
boards, laths, and shingles, &c., furnished by the 
lazy dogs at the north—ah, worse than this, we 
see our back country farmers, many of whom are 
too lazy to mend a broken gate, or repair the 
fences, to protect their crop from the neighboring 
stock, actually supplied with their axe, hoe, and 
broom-handles, pitch-forks, rakes, &c., by the in- 
dolent mountaineers of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetis. The time was when every old woman 
in the country had her gourd, from which the 
country gardens were supplied with seeds. We 
now find it more convenient to permit this duty 
to devolve on our careful friends, the Yankees.— 
Even our boat-oars and handspikes for rolling 
logs, are furnished ready made, to our hand, and 
what gimerack can possibly be invented of which 
we are not the purchasers? ‘These are the drains 
which are impoverishing the south; these are the 
true sources of all our difficulties. Need I add, 
to further exemplify our excessive indolence, that 
the Charleston market is supplied with fish and 
wild game by northern men, who come out here 
as regularly as the winter comes for this purpose, | 
from our own waters and forests, and often realize, 
in the course of one winter, a sufficiency to pur- 
chase a small farm in New England.” 
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Singular Tree in New Zealand.—One of the 
most extraordinary trees in the forest of New Zea- 
land is the rata which originating in a parasite, 
grows to such a size 2s to rank amongst the giants 
of the forest. It first mskes its appearance in the 
form of a tender vine; eclasping the trunk of some 
large tree with its tendrils, and growing both up-| 
ward and downward and increasing in bulk at the 
same time. After a while the parasite, having 
killed the parent trunk, establishes itself upon its 
root, sends forth numerous branches aloft which 
again send forth erial roots clasping the neighbor- 
ing trees, and ultimately the rata occupies a larger 
space than any tree of the forest. It is under this 
tree that the vegetating caterpillar is found. The 
rata is the Mestrosidorus robusta, a very hand- 
some plant, and of singular habits by no means 
satisfactorily explained. 
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Many young persons of both sexes owe their 
ruin to this one unfortunate propensity of loving 
to be always in company. 
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“Faienps’ Centra Scnoor,” adjoining Cherry Street 
Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is expected 
to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist of 
9th month next. 

The Committee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured the services of Benj. Hallo- 
well, furmerly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philadelphia, as Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department. 

It is desirable that applications for admission be made 
as early as practicable, in order that the Committee may 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements, 

The following Friends have been appointed to make 
known the terms of admission and receive applications for 
pupils. 

From Cherry St—Dilwyn Parrish, S. W. corner 8th and 

Arch streets. 

Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North 5th street. 

From Green St.—Geo. M. Justice, No. 149 Market street. 
° * Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar. 

From Spruce St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2nd and 
Spruce streets. 

Tabitha Turnpenny, N, E. corner 10th 

and Spruce streets. 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE LAW. 

Free Postage-—We would call the attention of our sub. 
scribers to the fact that the new Post Office Law is now in 
full force, and ask them to exert their influence in our be. 
half in obtaining subscribers to the “ Intelligencer.”—Se 
terms on first page. Under the provisions of the New Law, 
the “ Intelligencer” can be sent by mail free of Postage to 
any of the following places. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Line Lexington, 
Lower Merion, 
Manayunk, 
Marcus Hook, 
Marshallton, 
Mechanicsville, 
Milestown, 
Montgomeryville, 
Morrisville, 
Nether Providence, 
Newportville, 
Newtown, 
Newtown Square, 
Norristown, 
Norristonville, 
Painter’s % Roads, 
Paoli, 
Pennsgrove, 
Pheenixville, 
Pleasant Valley, 
Port Richmond, 
Richborough, 


Abington, 
Andalusia, 
Attleborough, 
Blue Bell, © 
Bridesburg, 
Bridgwater, 
Bristol, 
Buckingham, 
Bunker Hill, 
Busileton, 
Byberry, 
Chadd’s Ford, 
Chestnut Hill, 
Chester, 
Concordville, 
Conshohocken, 
Crooked Hill, 
Danboro, 
Darby, 
Davisville, 
Dilworthtown, 
Doe Run, 


Darlington, Richlandtown, 
Dublin, tising Sun, 
Edgemont, Rock Hill, 


Falls of Schuylkill, 
Feasterville, 
Fox Chase, 


Royer’s Ford, 
. Salsfordville, 
Schwenck’s Store, 


Francisville, Seller’s Tavern, 
Franconia, Shanonville, 
Frankford, Skippack, 
Frazier, Somerton, 
Germantown, Sorrel Horse, 


Gibbon’s Tavern, 


Spinnerstown, 
Gum Tree, 


Spread Eagle, 


Haddington, Spring Garden, 
Hamorton, Spring House, 
Hartsville, Thornton, 
Hatboro, Thornbury, 
Haverford, Trappe, 


Hickorytown, 
Hillegas, 
Hilltown, 
Holmesburg, 
Hersham, 
Howellville, 


| 
| 
Hulmesville, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


T'rumboursville, 
Tullytown, 
Tyler's Port, 
Union Square, 
Upper Dublin, 
Valley Forge, 
Village Green, 
Vincent, 
Warrington, 
West Chester, 
West Haverford, 
West Philadelphia, 
White Hallville, 
White Marsh, 
Willow Grove, 
Worcester. 


Joy Mills, 
Jeffersonville, 
Jenkintown, 
Kensington, 
King of Prussia, 
Kingsessing, 
Leipersville, 
Liverington, 
Lima, 
Limerick, | 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, ! Centreville. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Malaga, 
Medford, 
Moorstewn, 
Mount Holly, 
Mullica Hill, 
Pedricktown, 
Pennsgrove, 
Pemberton, 
Pittsgrove, 
Rancocas, 
Recklesstown, 
Sweedsboro, 


Atsion, 
Bordentown, 
surlington, 
Camden, 
Carpenter’s Landing, 
Chew’s Landing, | 
Cumsulrason, 
Clarksboro, 
Columbus, 
Evesham, 
Franklinville, 
Glassboro, 
Gloucester Furnacc, 
Good Intent, 
Haddonfield, 
Harrisonville, 
Jacksonville, 
Jobstown, 
Juliustown, 


Long-a-Coming, | 


Vincentown, 
Waterford 
Westville, 
Winslow, 
Woodbury, 
Wrightson, 
Woodstown. 





JOHN RICHARDS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 

No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 
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